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place, and the circumstances of his writing. The interpreter, should, therefore, 
endeavor to take himself from the present, and to transport himself into the his- 
torical position of his author, look through his eyes, note his surroundings, feel 
with his heart, and catch his emotion. Herein we note the import of the term 
grammatico-TwsforicaZ interpretation. "We are not only to grasp the grammatical 
import of words and sentences, but also to feel the force and bearing of the his- 
torical circumstances which may in any way have affected the writer. Hence, too, 
it will be seen how intimately connected may be the object or design of a writing 
and the occasion which prompted its composition. The individuality of the writ- 
er, his local surroundings, his wants and desires, his relation to those for whom he 
wrote, his nationality and theirs, the character of the times when he wrote — all 
these matters are of the first importance to a thorough interpretation of the sev- 
eral books of Scripture. 

A knowledge of geography, history, chronology, and antiquities, has already 
been mentioned as an essential qualification of the biblical interpreter. Especial- 
ly should he have a clear conception of the order of events connected with the 
whole course of sacred history, such as the contemporaneous history, so far as it 
may be known, of the great nations and tribes of patriarchal times ; the great 
world-powers of Egypt, Assyria, Babylon, and Persia, with which the Israelites at 
various times came in contact ; the Macedonian Empire, with its later Ptolemaic 
and Seleucidaic branches, from which the Jewish people suffered many woes, and the 
subsequent conquest and dominion of the Eomans. The exegete should be able to 
take his standpoint anywhere along this line of history wherever he may find the 
age of his author, and thence vividly grasp the outlying circumstances. He should 
seek a familiarity with the customs, life, spirit, ideas, and pursuits of these differ- 
ent times and different tribes and nations, so as to distinguish readily what be- 
longed to one and what to another. By such knowledge he will be able not only 
to transport himself into any given age, but also to avoid confounding the ideas of 
one age or race with those of another. 

It is not an easy task for one to disengage himself from the living present, and 
thus transport himself into a past age. As we advance in general knowledge, and 
attain a higher civilization, we unconsciously grow out of old habits and ideas. 
We lose the spirit of the olden times, and become filled with the broader general- 
ization and more scientific procedures of modern thought. The immensity of the 
universe, the vast accumulations of human study and research, the influence of 
great civil and ecclesiastical institutions, and the power of traditional sentiment 
and opinions, govern and shape our modes of thought to an extent we hardly 
know. To tear oneself away from these, and go back in spirit to the age of Mo- 
ses, or David, or Isaiah, or Ezra, or of Matthew and Paul, and assume the historic 
standpoint of any of those writers, so as to see and feel as they did — this surely 
is no easy task. Yet, if we truly catch the spirit and feel the living force of the 
ancient oracles of God, we need to apprehend them somewhat as they first thrilled 
the hearts of those for whom they were immediately given. — From Terry's Biblical 
Hermeneutics. 



Jesus and Mosaism. — When we compare the estimate which Jesus makes of 
Mosaism with the claims made for it in the Old Testament, we observe certain 
points of coincidence and also certain points of contrast. That the Mosaic law 
contained a revelation of the divine truth and the divine will; that it therefore 
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brought to all men elements of absolute ethical and religious verity in successive 
self-disclosures of God; and that it was espec ally the means of divine pedagogy 
to Israel, through which the theocratic nation became possessed of those great 
Messianic ideas that underlie the kingdom of God on earth, — these truths Jesus 
teaches in no equivocal fashion. But that he was capable of distinguishing 
between the elements of human weakness and error with with they were ming- 
led, in a manner altogether impossible for the writers and teachers of the Old 
Testament, we are also not permitted to doubt. And, in fact (as we have al- 
ready seen), he made this important distinction. We can scarcely fail to believe 
that he might have carried the same distinction into many other details of the 
Mosaic law, had not a wise reticence, due to his times and to the nature of his 
mission, prevented him. As far as he has spoken, we are left to notice 
how widely his manner diverged in many respects from that of the Old 
Testament. The jus talionis to which Mosaism gives a place in the Book of the 
Covenant, as belonging to the words which Jehovah spoke to Moses and as part 
of the national compact with God, Jesus characterizes rather as one of those 
concessive and morally imperfect enactments which were spoken by Moses and 
his successors to the men of old time. (Compare Matt, v., 38 and Ex. xxr., 24). 
The law of divorce which Deuteronomy gives among the other statutes of Je- 
hovah commanded through Moses, Jesus regards rather as a statute of Moses, 
necessitated by the hardness of the human heart, and indeed no better than a 
virtual permission of adultery. (Compare Matt, v., 31, f., xix., 8, 9, and Deut. 
xxiv., 1.) How different, moreover, is the entire manner of Jesus when speak- 
ing of the Mosaic law, from that of the unqualified praises of the latest books 
of the Old Testament, with their peculiar tendencies to insist rather upon the 
ceremonial and sacerdotal provisions of the written Tora! The spirit of his 
words accords with that view which upholds the principles of righteousness 
embodied in the Mosaic law, and its symbolic testimony to the great Messianic 
ideas; while, at the same time, it relatively depreciates that which is distinctive- 
ly ceremonial and sacerdotal. The scribe, with his growing importance, due to 
an increasing number of minute and often seemingly conflicting legal enactments, 
and with his superlative regard for manuscript authority is rather pushed into the 
background by the teaching of Jesus. But the genuine and living word of Jeho- 
vah, which this scribe is quite too likely to overlook in his zeal for the written 
law, is brought forth from its hiding-place in the manuscript. Thus does Jesus 
differ in his estimate of Mosaism from both its earlier and later claims in the Old 
Testament, although drawing in spirit decidedly nearer to those earlier claims. 
He does not, however, so differ as to abrogate in the least his own declaration, 
" Until heaven and earth shall have passed away, one jot or one tittle shall in no 
wise have passed away from the law, until all things shall have come to pass." — 
From Ladd/s '■'•Doctrine of Sacred Scripture." 



